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DISCUSSIONS. 
THE PHYSICAL AND THE PSYCHICAL. 

The criticism which Miss Andrus has made of the point of view 
set forth in my various articles on the psychical and the physical 
merits a reply. She finds "four distinct and mutually incompatible 
positions " in my writings, and says that they grow out of "a funda- 
mental ambiguity and shifting of meaning of the chief terms 
employed." * 

This raises a question which has been present in the writer's mind 
from the first in his attempts to throw light on the problem — the ques- 
tion of terminology. It is not strange that the critic finds the problem 
approached from diverse points of view, since this was the deliberate 
intent of the writer. The issue concerns the alleged ambiguity and 
incompatibility of the terms used. 

Professor Herrick has called the mind-matter problem "the Great 
Bad ' ' in modern metaphysics, because of the unformulated assump- 
tions and flagrant contradictions which lurk in the very language we 
are compelled to use, if we are to speak of the subject at all. Nothing 
has impressed the writer more forcibly from the beginning than the 
great difficulty of expressing one's self intelligibly in discussing the 
problem. It was his original intention to begin by showing up some 
of the inconsistencies of current theories on the subject ; but this plan 
was abandoned on the principle that the best way to remove false 
theories is to erect true ones in their stead. Moreover, it was recog- 
nized that the only true method is that of immanent criticism which, 
in the case of the prevailing doctrine on the subject, is impossible 
because the error lies, not in the arguments used, but in the presup- 
positions involved in the terms themselves. 

The matter is an exceedingly important one, and one calling for the 
greatest skill in logical and psychological, if not philological, analy- 
sis, in order to treat it adequately. The present writer cannot hope 
to do more than indicate the nature of the problem as it appears to him. 

Before going further, however, it may be said here that all that is 
written in the articles criticized was intended seriously. It was not 
meant as a joke, nor written merely to make copy. The writer did 
his best at that time to express his serious beliefs. He is still open to 

1 Philosophical Review, Vol. XIII, No. 4 (July), p. 429. 
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conviction. These remarks are made for the reassurance of the critic, 
who seems to be in doubt on the point. 

A famous German philologist has said that language is but a dic- 
tionary of faded metaphors. Some are more obviously metaphorical 
than others, but words are, after all, in the last analysis, merely 
reduced acts. And just as our various modes of behavior become 
grafted one upon another, producing in habit a sort of composite pho- 
tograph of all past reactions, so words, no matter how careful we may 
try to be, represent a sort of composite photograph, at once preserving 
and blurring the ideas of the past. 

Nowhere is this clearer than in the case of all the terms used to 
describe our spiritual life, which terms have found their way into 
philosophy and psychology with all, or with most, of the ambiguities 
which they have in ordinary usage. Such terms as 'experience,' 
'consciousness,' 'function,' 'tension' are illustrations. 

What is "experience' ? It is used in the articles by the present 
writer in the most general sense possible, as identical with the whole 
of reality. Whether this is a defensible use of the term is, of course, 
a question admitting of discussion. But it would seem that this is at 
least an intelligible use of the term. 

Now, it is perfectly compatible with such a use, to describe expe- 
rience as 'process,' as 'activity,' or even as 'energy,' though this 
last was not done without an explicit proviso. To be sure, this 
is to describe concrete experience in terms of an abstraction. But 
even to call experience "concrete" is to use an abstraction. One 
cannot say anything without using abstractions. It is the very nature 
of a proposition to abstract and hold in tension predicate and subject, 
while, at the same time and in that very act, they are being referred 
to each other. ' Activity, ' ' process, ' even ' experience ' itself, in 
one sense, is an abstraction. If we are going to philosophize at all, 
we are compelled to operate with abstractions or partial aspects. 
But one abstraction may be more fundamental than another abstrac- 
tion, and we may seek to show the morphology, as it were, of our 
abstractions, while recognizing that, in the end, so long as we are 
making any statements at all, they must remain abstractions and can- 
not be the full reality. 

This is one of the difficulties which has doubtless baffled every 
writer in his attempt to express himself on a question of ultimate or 
philosophical significance — how to state something which in its full 
reality is essentially unstateable, how to express one's view of the 
matter when one is certain that the very fact of stating it, distorts and 
depletes it. 
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The same may be said of the term ' function, ' which the critic 
declares to be used inconsistently. The term is defined by the writer 
as "orderly, continuous activity with reference to an end." The 
critic objects that this definition is " made from the biological stand- 
point," and objects to the application to experience at large of 
abstractions made from the point of view of special fields of inquiry 
like the different sciences. 

But if philosophy is anything, it is the attempt to do just this : to 
interpret experience in general in terms of a synthesis of the abstrac- 
tions of the special sciences. Each science itself represents only a 
special mode of experience. Each science represents an abstraction. 
Its significance for concrete experience, then, can only be got by 
bringing it into the common clearing-house of philosophy with other 
similar abstractions, where they may all be adjusted in some mutual 
synthesis. 

The articles criticized are an attempt at such a synthesis. And if, 
as the critic finds, the term ' function ' is used in three different senses 
in the articles, it seems that the author has at least been successful in 
bringing them together. Whether his particular view of the synthesis 
is adequate or not, is, of course, another question. 

The critic has touched the nerve of the terminological difficulty in 
this criticism of the concept of 'function.' The author, in com- 
paring the psychical and the physical to the complementary concepts 
of function and structure, speaks of the conscious acts as tensional and 
the unconscious acts as relatively equilibrated. A reconsideration of 
the passage, in the light of the criticism, has led the author to see that 
the matter is there stated in a misleading way. But the author still 
feels that the meaning is clear enough and is perfectly consistent with 
the other arguments presented. Conscious acts are tensional acts, 
i. e. , acts in which the psychical and the physical aspects come into 
opposition. Other acts, as is clearly enough stated in several places, 
are pre-conscious or pre-reflective ; they belong to an immediate type 
of experience which is neither psychical nor physical, or may be said 
to be both. Instinct and habit are such immediate types of experi- 
ence, and the fact that they at the present time figure equally in bio- 
logical and in psychological discussions bears out the contention here 
made, that they are modes of experience in which are merged the 
phases which, in conscious life, are held apart. 

Moreover, the author took distinct pains to avoid this possible 
interpretation of this very passage, by adding as a concluding remark, 
that " instead of saying that the psychical is the functioning of the 
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physical, it would be truer to say that the psychical and the physical 
are constituent and correlative functions within experience" (Philo- 
sophical Review, XII, p. 301). On page 303, it is distinctly indi- 
cated that the application of the term ' physical ' to this equilibrated 
state is a concession to ordinary usage. Again, it ought to have been 
clear from a reading of the discussion in the immediate context (on 
pp. 309 f.) that there was no intention of identifying reality with 
the physical or of identifying experience with the psychical (the two 
charges made by the critic) . In this passage, the difference between 
consciousness and habit is distinctly referred to as the difference 
between a "tensional equilibrium" and a "relatively stable equilib- 
rium. ' ' Here, obviously, the distinction between the two is one of 
degree of explicitness of the factors in tension. They could not be in 
equilibrium without at least the possibility of their being in tension, 
and, conversely, their being in tension is at the same time a state of 
relatively unstable equilibrium. 

Nowhere does the author say, what the critic represents him as say- 
ing, that the " physical and psychical are distinct modes of existence" 
(italics not mine, p. 435). This is the exact position that the articles 
set out to combat. The critic seems to the author to have subordinated 
the statements which clearly set forth the main argument of the articles 
to certain minor passages which, it must be conceded, are open to the 
interpretation which she has put upon them, and which the author has 
taken this opportunity of setting right. One cannot say everything 
at once, and, in a controversy where it is so difficult to say anything 
intelligible at all and still use the terms of common speech, it is a 
source of gratification to the author that the errors detected have been 
in details rather than in any of the fundamental postulates. 

Once more, consider the term 'tension,' which comes in fof-a 
good share of the " ambiguity," and thus of the criticism. The critic 
objects that, in one place, this term is significant only for the intelli- 
gence that makes it, and is thus methodological only, while in another 
place it is given ontological value. Here is a good illustration of the 
impossibility of escaping the thrall of the very conceptions one is try- 
ing to transcend. In defending a functional view of experience and 
of all its categories, one does not deny a validity to the ontological 
category ; he simply tries to give it a defensible meaning. He shows 
that experience becomes conceived in terms of existence only when it 
is proving inadequate as a progressive activity. This is not to deny 
that the activity is existent ; it denies only that it is existent in the 
static sense of the term. 
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In this sense it may be said (what the critic seems to object to the 
most) that reality is experience, existence is meaning, significance, 
utility. If I am going to predicate anything whatever of bare existence 
or of blank reality, whither can I go better than to experience for the 
predicates ? To make the statement at all is, of course, in so far forth 
to put apart what are fully real only when together, but if this tempo- 
rary putting apart is necessary to their really being together, it is diffi- 
cult to see what else one could do. 

To the objection that the relation of the psychical and the physical 
is represented in various ways, as the means-end relation, as the relation 
of existence to meaning, as the relation of structure to function, under 
the figure of the margin and focus of a visual field, what has already 
been said will perhaps be sufficient answer. But, as a possible further 
clarification, it might be added that it is nothing against the theory 
that all these various statements should prove to be true. Whatever 
may be the special difficulties involved in each conception (and the 
author does not wish to minimize these), they all equally show the 
functional character of the relation between the two factors involved, 
and this is the main contention of the articles. Structure and function, 
existence and meaning, means and ends, like the periphery and center 
of a dynamic system, have significance only in relation to one another. 
They appear and disappear together. They emerge within what, for 
want of a better term, we have described as a pre-refiective experi- 
ence, which is no more (and no less) to be described in terms of one 
than in terms of the other of these two factors. 

What this pre-refiective experience may be, we can only describe in 
terms of what it becomes in our reflective consciousness. And, on 
the scientific principle of continuity, we extend to the rest of the uni. 
verse the psychological law of tension, which we find to be basal in 
the explanation of what we call reflective experience, just as we do 
with the corresponding laws of biology and physics. The only 
assumptions underlying the extension of the principle in this way are 

(1) the scientific principle of the unity and continuity of nature, and 

(2) the assumption that reality is only as it is experienced. 

The first of these assumptions may be passed over here, as not being 
involved in the criticism of the articles. The second assumption is 
cleared of the charge of subjective idealism by the conception urged 
in the last of the articles mentioned (as also in another article by the 
writer in the Elementary School Teacher for February, 1904), in 
which, at some length, the view is defended that experience is not 
the mere private and limited possession of any finite individual, but a 
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universal medium, as Professor MacLennan puts it, of which or in 
which the individual consciousness is but a center of transformation. 

The author is grateful for the criticism of details, and will profit by 
some of the strictures made. But his chief interest is in the validity 
of the method which is at stake. And none of these criticisms touch 
the main thesis of the point of view in question, viz., the emphasis 
upon the functional character of all the categories of experience. 
Whether this is materialism or idealism, will not matter much to those 
who are aware of the existing ambiguity of these terms. The impor- 
tant point is : Is it true ? H. Heath Bawden. 

Vassar College. 

PROFESSOR BAKEWELL ON THE EGO. 

The question of the nature of the ego, on which the controversy 
between Professor Bakewell and myself in the last number of this 
journal turns, is so fundamental, and my sense of the desirability of 
arguing these questions out, where they can be argued out, is so strong, 
that I venture to return to the charge and to discuss Professor Bake- 
well's "Rejoinder" to my "Reply." 

I remark, to begin with, that a conception of the ego which is 
"adequate for the needs of the science of psychology," but which 
"will not bear the strain of metaphysics," seems to me a very equiv- 
ocal kind of thing. I prefer to believe that what is true in psychology 
will "bear the strain" of any metaphysical conclusions that can be 
logically deduced from it. 

Now the ego, it will be admitted, is primarily a fact of psychology. 
It does not follow, of course, that Professor James's account of it as 
the " passing thought " is the correct account. Nevertheless, I per- 
sonally believe this to be the fact. It seems to me that Professor 
James's positive discussion of the matter, and Mr. Bradley's destruc- 
tive criticism of the opposing view of Professor Ward, place almost 
beyond doubt the validity of a theory which is simply the application 
to the ego of the experientialist method of modern psychology. 

Nor can I admit that the difficulty of stating this theory in words 
which shall not seem to contradict it is a reason for suspecting its 
adequacy, if the contradiction can be easily rectified and can be 
shown to be the result of our inveterate tendency to describe our 
experience, not as it is in itself, but from the point of view of later 
reflection. When Professor Bakewell spoke of the subject as "intu- 
iting" or "witnessing" states of consciousness, he used expressions 
which contradict the theory, because "intuiting" and "witnessing" 



